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GAS helps to rid 
the atv of smoke 


It has been estimated that in direct damage, repair costs and loss of time, 
smoke costs the country over £50 million a year. 

The use of Gas and Coke is helping to reduce this waste and to make the most 
efficient use of the nation’s coal resources. 

The process of gas-making saves for other vital uses the costituents that cause 
so much damage when coal is burned raw. No smoke, soot or smuts escape to 
damage buildings and vegetation and cause smoke fogs. 

Gas or coke-fired appliances are designed to provide an efficient solution to 
problems of cooking, heating and hot water supply — without waste of either 
fuel or time. They are easier 'to keep clean; the quality of the heat can be 
controlled; and the atmosphere is not polluted. 















Helpful information on all aspects of the 


problem of securing efficient services for cooking, 
’ hot water, space heating and refrigeration may 
be obtained from the local Gas Undertaking. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. SLOANE 4554 
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‘‘ Flat-Doodle’’ 


WHEN MR ANEURIN BEVAN 
introduced his Housing Bill it was 
a Member of his own side of the House 
who said that, in its most important 
clause, it could only be described as so 
much “‘flat-doodle’’. He was referring 
of course, to the provision of fantastic 
subsidies for high density ten-story 
blocks of flats in the centres of our 
cities which made this method of re- 
housing costly and indefensible. 

How right the Member was and 
how wrong successive Ministers have 
been was clearly shown by Professor 
Gordon Stephenson in his speech at 
the Town and Country Planning 
Summer School. 

“On normal houses,”’ said Profes- 
sor Stephenson, “the value of the 1952 
subsidy, at 44 per cent, was £769. On 
flats with lifts on land at £10,000 to 
£12,000 ,an acre the subsidy is 
£2,094.” 


b) 


How long is this to continue? If we 
were the wealthiest nation in the 
world such extravagance might be 
tolerable even if it remained incom- 
prehensible. In a country where the 
social services are being held in check 
in order to implement a rearmament 
programme it is, on all counts, 
unjustifiable. 

In his 1952 Act Mr Macmillan 
shows that in this respect he is just as 
reactionary as Mr Bevan. It is clear 
beyond question that where a flat 
costs one thousand pounds more than 
a house it is cheaper to build twelve 
houses than forty flats on land costing 
up to £15,000 an acre and cheaper to 
build twenty houses than forty flats on 
land up to £30,000 an acre. Mr 
Bevan weighted the subsidies in 
favour of this monstrously un- 
economic development. Mr Mac- 
millan perpetuates this folly and does 
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not allow the cheaper form of building 
on expensive land while he prohibits 
the multi-story building on cheap 
land. 

There it is in black and white. It 
is possible to build a family house with 
a garden with three bedrooms for five 
to seven hundred pounds less than a 
one- or two-bedroomed flat. Yet a 
Conservative administration, prating 
of economy the while, is as perverse in 
its adherence to this bedlam policy as 
was a Labour Minister lost in dreams 
of Old Vienna, vertical features, and 
Le Corbusier’s upper income group 
folly at Marseilles. 

It would seem that the Town and 
Country Planning Association should 
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seek the service of psychologists in 
order to explain what delusions of 
grandeur, what expression of a frus- 
trated ego lie deep in a policy which 
stands condemned equally on econo- 
mic as on human grounds. There 
must be some obstinate reason that 
does not meet the eye. The country 
cannot afford this policy, the people 
do not want this policy: in a demo- 
cracy that ought to be an irresistible 
combination. Would Mr Macmillan 
be good enough to explain in simple 
language why he, too, is determined 
to persist in a policy which adds to 
every problem good planning is try- 
ing to solve and contributes so little to 
the total of human happiness ? 





Baedeker Revised 


Of all the senseless folly of wartime 
destruction nothing was more insen- 
sate, more barbaric, or more pointless 
than the Baedeker raids of the Luft- 
waffe which brought death and 
destruction to some of Britain’s love- 
liest cities. These raids removed little 
that had the slightest strategic im- 
portance but much that was part of 
our heritage—the simplicity of dom- 
estic architecture and the splendour 
of public building of our forefathers. 
Now these cities are being rebuilt and, 
seven years after the war, the visible 
evidence of careful planning is pre- 
sent in housing estates of good design 
and layout, in which excellent use has 
been made of contours, tree-felling 
has been carried out with care and 
tree-planting with dignity, colour is 
used with vitality, and school-build- 
ings are (as they ought to be) miracles 


of good design and a stimulating back- 
ground for learning. The emphasis, 
for the time being, is on rehousing 
(did you realize that in Exeter alone 
1,450 dwelling houses were destroyed 
by bombing?). That is right and 
proper. In the meantime Exeter 
Cathedral can be more easily glimps- 
ed by the citizen as he goes about his 
business and new plans will preserve 
these vistas. In Bristol, St Mary 
Radcliffe, “the fairest, goodliest and 
most famous” parish church in Eng- 
land, as Queen Elizabeth I called it, 
stands out in its Gothic perfection 
among the scenes of destruction, It 
overlooks a site on which new blocks 
of flats will rise to prove that even 
today architects and planners can 
forget the needs of man as they make 
their meaner essays in modern per- 
pendicular. 
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MANNHEIM’S FOURTH TRY 


This article describes the rebuilding of the German city of 
Mannheim which was largely destroyed in the last war. 


OWN PLANNING is no novelty to 

Mannheim. It was brought into 

existence deliberately as a plan- 

ned town in 1607 by the order of 

Frederick IV but was destroyed 

fifteen years later during the devas- 
tating Thirty Years’ War. 

In 1648 it was rebuilt according to 
the original plan—a medieval grid 
system with a central market place, 
the whole surrounded by a wall. The 
town accommodated many religious 
refugees and immigrants and soon 
contained a prosperous population of 
over 10,000 citizens. But before the 
century was out, Mannheim was 
destroyed again, this time by the 
French under Louis XIV in 1689. 

Nothing daunted, it began again in 
1720 at a time when town planning 
was in vogue at the height of the 
Baroque era. The laying-out of the 
city then was to determine its form for 


by S. GORDON JOSEPH 


the next 200 years. The original plan 
was still retained, but more attention 
was given to the provision of open 
spaces such as public squares and 
wide avenues and to the siting of pub- 
lic buildings and monuments. 

In 1945 Mannheim received a 
third and what its inhabitants im- 
agined would be the final battering. 
There seemed little hope that the 
city might ever exist again. 

During the nineteenth century 
Mannheim had developed consider- 
ably and its position at the confluence 
of the Rhine and the Neckar assured 
its function as a port. By 1939 its 
population had passed, the quarter- 
million mark and totalled over half a 
million with the suburbs included. 
Mannheim’s position as the second 
largest inland port in Europe made it 
a target for bombers and when the 
war came to an end, over 2,000 acres 


New warehouses in the Rhine harbour 
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The new Kurpfalz Bridge, Mannheim 


(nearly three-quarters of the city 
area) were in ruins. The harbour 
and most of the town’s industrial 
plants were almost completely de- 
stroyed. 


Task of Rebuilding 


It was in an atmosphere of stunned 
pessimism that the city authorities 
and the Occupation administration 
had to consider rebuilding. The town 
planners and architects faced a 
frightening task in comparison with 
those of 1648 and 1720. The prime 
need was to clear the city of ruins and 
build with the utmost speed such 
buildings as were vital to the function- 
ing of Mannheim. 

As in other German cities, every 


possible problem existed—lack of 


raw materials, insufficient capital and 
machinery, acute social problems in 
housing. Mannheim, with over three 
centuries of planning history behind 
it, did not succumb to the temptation 
of irresponsible building. 


Reconstruction of Bridges 


A city built on the banks of two im- 
portant rivers is bound to be a city 
of bridges. Unfortunately bridges are 
one of the chief targets for destruction 
in war-time. The question of recon- 
structing permanent bridges was 
considered as much in the light of 
aesthetics as that of utility. This 
aspect was kept in view by city 
director A. Elsaesser, who is in charge 
of the street and underground en- 
gineering, and whose principal aim 
has always been the technical and 
economic progress of the city through 
modernization of its busy thorough- 
fares. 

He rebuilt those bridges which 
were destroyed within the city limits, 
the most outstanding of which is the 
Kurpfalz. This is a modern-style 
girder bridge over the Neckar, 613 
feet in length and 92 feet wide, with 
a special lane for light traffic. It was 
completed in 1950. 
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Restoration of the Harbour 

One of the major needs was the 
restoration of the harbour. The state- 
owned commercial port in the triangle 
between the Rhine and the Neckar is 
the centre of the city port. It consists 
of four harbour basins and two river 
harbours. It is mainly concerned 
with the storage and trans-shipment 
of merchandise. As an inland port, 
Mannheim ranks second only to 
Duisburg in the Ruhr district. The 
length of its quays is twenty-eight 
miles, of its shore railways eighty- 
seven miles. 

At Theinau, a suburb a few miles 
upstream, lies another state-owned 
harbour. This is an open-space port 
mainly occupied in trans-shipping 
coal for which it possesses the largest 


storage capacity in the whole of 


South Germany. There are four 
basins, a river port almost two miles 
long and the port of a private in- 
dustrial undertaking. 
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The Mannheim harbour district 
suffered more destruction’ than the 
actual city. About 93 per cent of all 
quay, loading, and shipping facilities 
were ruined. Gradually under. the 
Harbour Reconstruction Office and 
with the co-operation of all municipal 
and state authorities the task went 
ahead and three-quarters of its 
former capacity has now been re- 
stored. 


New Warehouses 


Along the Rhine river bank an 
entirely new front of state-owned 
warehouses has been erected accord- 
ing to the plans of H. Blank, the chief 
government architect. Each of the 
warehouses has a length of 560 feet, 
with a height of 65 feet and depth of 
75 feet. All reinforced concrete 
structures, their clear massive archi- 
tecture confirms an impression of 
solidity. 

Building methods were usually de- 


Oil tanks at the confluence of the Rhine and Neckar Rivers 
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termined by the scarcity of materials. 
Precast beam ceilings and concrete 
arch segments in the fields between 
were followed by level ceilings with 
girders, using the indentation method 
and later with arched concrete. As 
construction proceeded, it was pos- 
sible to widen support intervals from 
15 to over 26 feet, and practically 
halve the number of supports. 
Theexteriorisappropriatelysimple. 
The line of the blocks adjusts itself to 
the slight S-curve of the river here- 
abouts and constitutes a considerable 
improvement in appearance over 
that of a rigid straight line. The 
static sobriety of the long ware- 
houses with their slightly slanting 
flat roofs forms an effective contrast 
to the movement of the cranes, the 
river, and the multi-coloured ships. 
With its new warehouses, the city 
undoubtedly possesses one of the 
most modern and beautiful river 
bank establishments along the Rhine 
and, from the utilitarian point of 
view, their erection has enabled 
Mannheim to steadily regain its place 
among the major ports of the country. 


Industry and Commerce 

Between 1880 and 1913 the volume 
of goods’ transfer rose from 1.7 
million tons to 7 million tons. This 
figure was about the same in 1939, 
but in 1945 it had dropped to zero. 
Now it stands at the 5 million ton 
mark; and 140 cranes are in operation. 

Figures for goods’ transfer illustrate 
the economic fortunes not only of the 
harbour but of the city as well, for the 
industry and commerce of Mann- 
heim are inconceivable without the 
harbour. Indeed, its economic influ- 
ence is felt throughout southern 
Germany as Mannheim serves a con- 
siderable industrial hinterland. 
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These industries include import- 
ant metal and machine-building 
works, the manufacture of cellulose 
products, electro-engineering, chemi- 
cal-pharmaceutical production and, 
of late, textiles. The city’s favourable 
riverside location offers all the ad- 
vantages to industry which direct 


transfer of goods by water permits, 


Some works have connected them- 
selves to the waterways by building 
their own branch channels. 

The city’s 300 industrial establish- 
ments employ more than 63,000, a 
figure surpassed by very few other 
towns in the Federal Republic. On 
the prosperity of the port the wealth 
of the city and the successful fruition 
of its planning must depend. The 
quality of the new factory and com- 
mercial buildings so far conform to 
Mannheim’s architectural traditions, 
and this also applies to the public and 
private constructions in the city. 

Thovgh much hard work remains 
to be done, the progress is encourag- 
ing and Mannheim looks forward 
again to its fourth existence as a city 
planned for the welfare of its people. 
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The Value of Emptiness 


“It is upon the space where there is nothing that the utility of a dwelling 


depends.” 


—LAO-TSZE (sixth cent. B.C.). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PLANNING 


Town and country planning is a function of local government, 
under the guidance of the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. The author of this article considers that the preparation and 
implementation of development plans would be simplified ? a 


reconstruction of local government. 


has for many years expressed the 

view that, to the town planner, 
local authority boundaries are mere 
dots on a map, should. be asked to 
write an article on this subject. I have 
always maintained that the town 
planner is primarily concerned with 
the facts of the land and of the people 
who live and work on it and not with 
boundaries appearing only on a map. 

On the other hand local govern- 
ment is of great importance to town 
planners not only because most of 
them are the officers of or consultants 
to local authorities, but mainly be- 
cause town and country planning is 
a function of local government, under 
the guidance of the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. 


I 1s perhaps comic that one who 


Status of Planning 


Town and country planning is still 
relatively a new boy in the hierarchy 
of both central and local govern- 
ment, and has not yet been fully 
accorded the status which its funda- 
mental importance merits. In local 
government, where it had, at first, to 
make a place for itself among long 
established committees, it may now 
be said to be more potently establish- 
ed than in central government: as is 
evidenced by the fact that in nearly all 
counties the county planning officer 
is now fully recognized as one of the 
chief officers. 

When statutory town planning 
began in this country with the Hous- 


by SIR GEORGE PEPLER 


ing, Town Planning, etc. Act, 1909, 
the local planning authorities, in 
England and Wales, were the coun- 
cils of the county boroughs, boroughs, 
and urban and rural districts. One of 
these could however plan an area 
within the jurisdiction of an adjoining 
authority, if it could satisfy the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that this was necessary in order to 
complete a comprehensive plan and 
that its neighbour could not do the 


job itself. In several cases, the threat 


to invoke this power had the effect of 
stimulating a dormant neighbour to 
action. 


Joint Planning Committees 


It soon became evident that plan- 
ning district by district did not work, 
and immediately after World War I, 
the Housing, Town Planning, etc. 
Act, 1919, enabled local authorities 
to form joint planning committees. 
This movement made steady pro- 
gress, first on an advisory basis, but 
later with executive powers, and by 
the beginning of World War II, 
about 145 joint town planning com- 
mittees representing some 643 author- 
ities were in existence, and the 
majority of them were preparing 
statutory schemes. All these joint 
committees were abolished by the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, which made the county coun- 
cils and county borough councils the 
only plan-making authorities, 145 in 
number as compared with 1,441, in 
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England and Wales. In Scotland, 
county councils had been the’ plan- 
ning authorities from the beginning, 
except for the large boroughs, equiva- 
lent to county boroughs in England 
and Wales, and one or two small 
boroughs who established a case to 
plan their own districts. 

Prior to 1947, county councils in 
England and Wales had no plan- 
making powers, unless, following the 
Local Government Act, 1929, such 
powers had been voluntarily re- 
linquished to them by a district 
council, or they were members 
of joint planning committees. Inci- 
dentally, after 1929, in about thirty 
counties, the county council had 
largely, by agreement, taken charge 
of town and country planning, 
through county-wide joint planning 
committees, the county council offi- 
cering such committees and bearing 
the cost of plan making. In some 
seven counties, relinquishment had 
taken place in whole or in part. 

It is worth noting that while the 
earlier joint advisory town planning 
committees had a more or less geo- 
graphical basis, e.g. a coalfield or the 
sphere of influence of a big city em- 
bracing parts, or even the whole, of 
several counties, the joint committees 
instigated by county councils, after 
1929, were on a strictly county basis. 


Statutory Joint Plans 


Many of the advisory joint com- 
mittees employed consultants to pre- 
pare regional plans, and in a number 
of cases the local authorities concern- 
ed subsequently formed one or more 
executive joint committees, charged 
with the duty of preparing statutory 
plans, on behalf of the constituent 
councils, with the object of imple- 
menting the regional plans which the 
advisory committees had prepared. 

Few statutory joint plans had been 
approved by the Minister when the 
second world war began, and experi- 
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ence had revealed a number of 
difficulties. It had shown that while 
the representatives of the councils 
constituting the joint committee were 
willing to endorse a plan devised for 
the benefit of the region as a whole, 
the parochial point of view became 
evident, in not a few cases, as soon as 
these councils were asked to endorse 
their portion of a statutory joint 
plan. 


Parochial Point of View 


Some of the individual councils 
began to think of such things as 
rateable value, boundaries, and pres- 
tige. For example, a big town might 
agree on the principle of decentral- 
ization but not to the loss of citizens 
and alleged rateable value. There- 
fore the town’s boundaries must be 
extended to embrace any settlement 
of overspill even were it far distant 
from the present boundaries of the 
town. Why should the county council 
be saddled with the cost of providing 
a bypass road, the sole purpose of 
which was to relieve a county 
borough of some through traffic? 
Why should a rural district council 
agree to accept responsibility for a 
large slice of its area being reserved 
as a park to be enjoyed by the popula- 
tion of a neighbouring large town? 
Why should one town be planned for 
extension and another not? All these 
matters were capable of adjustment, 
but the process was slow and in the 
course of ita number of regional pro- 
posals of unquestionable validity were 
pared away. 


The 1947 Act 


The transference, by the 1947 Act, 
of the plan-making powers of the 
councils of boroughs, urban and 
rural districts to the county councils, 
had the advantage of providing 
larger planning units. Such units, 
however, have a purely administra- 
tive basis and few are of a character, 
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shape, size, or location that in any 
sense renders them self-sufficient from 
the planning point of view. Witness 
Oxfordshire, with the City of Oxford 
on its south boundary having a 
sphere of influence extending well 
into Berkshire. Also hardly a single 
one of them can be regarded as a 
planning region, as for example the 
region of Greater London makes 
outstandingly evident. For this re- 
gion, comprising 143 separate local 
authorities, Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
saw no prospect of coherent develop- 
ment, in accordance with his great 
plan, failing the setting up of a Re- 
gional Planning Board, having ex- 
ecutive powers, and constituted with 
such arms as a Regional] Housing Cor- 


poration, Regional Open Spaces 
Board, etc. 
The 1947 Act recognized the 


necessity for joint planning action be- 
tween counties and county boroughs 
and between counties themselves by 
empowering the Minister to set up 
joint planning boards or joint advis- 
ory committees, which could also be 
established voluntarily. Up to the 
end of 1950, however, no joint plan- 
ning boards and only nineteen joint 
advisory committees had been form- 
ed; “‘most of which are composed in 
one of these three ways: the councils 
of a:county and some or all of the 
county boroughs lying within it— 
examples are the West Riding of 
Yorkshire with eleven county 
boroughs, Lancashire with Burnley 
and Blackburn, and Lancashire with 
Blackpool and Preston; councils of 
two or more counties and/or county 
boroughs faced with common prob- 
lems—for example, Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire with Reading ; and coun- 
cils of a county and county borough 
both dealing with the ‘fringe’ prob- 
lems which are met where the built- 
up area of the county borough 
encroaches upon the administrative 
county—for example, Norfolk with 
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Norwich”’.? Since 1950, one or two 
joint planning boards have been 
formed for the areas of National 
Parks. It must in any case be noted 
that joint planning is only the first 
step. For the implementation of these 
plans there will, as pointed out by Sir 
Patrick in the case of Greater London, 
also have to be a joint sharing of 
administrative and financial responsi- 
bilities. 


Boundaries 


The present administrative coun- 
ties were created by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and under 
the same Act the status of county 
boroughs was granted to a number of 
boroughs. As noted in the Report of 
the Local Boundary Commission, for 
the year 1947, the boundaries of 
administrative counties “‘were based 
on the ancient county boundaries. 
These had behind them a wealth of 
history, tradition, and sentiment. 
Some of them were by no means ideal 
for local administration of the services 
of that day and the addition of a large 
range of new services has added con- 
siderably to the number of unsuitable 
areas. Since 1888 there has been 
no general review of the areas of 
counties. Ever since 1888 conflict 
between counties and county 
boroughs over boundary extensions 
and the creation of county boroughs 
has been a constant feature of local 
government. These difficulties have 
been mainly created by growth of 
population, changes in its distribu- 
tion following movements of industry, 
the growth of urban at the expense 
of rural population and other circum- 
stances over which local authorities 
have had little or no control.” 

A Royal Commission on Local 
Government was appointed in 1923, 
the recommendations of which “‘while 
making it more difficult to secure 
county borough status or extensions 
1 Town and Country Planning, 1943-51. 
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of boundary, did little to improve the 
atmosphere between the two parties’’. 
A Royal Commission on Local 
Government in the Tyneside Area, 
reported in 1937, but entirely ignored 
town and country planning, and in 
1945 a Local Government Boundary 
Commission, from one of whose 
reports I have just quoted, was 
appointed. 


Disparity of Resources 


This 1945 Commission found that 
‘“‘a major defect of the present organ- 
ization is the disparity between 
individual counties and individual 
county boroughs in the matter of 
population and resources. This dis- 
parity is due in part to historical 
causes, but mainly to the fact that 
adjustments of the local govern- 
ment structure have not kept pace 
with changes of population or with 
changes in functions.” In its first 
report (1946) it had stated that “‘most 
county borough councils have sur- 
veyed their problems and already 
know the general nature of the re- 
development they desire, but final 
decisions related to the re-location 
of their industry and population 
outside their present boundaries have 
not in all cases yet been made by 
the councils or by the appropriate 
Government Departments. We are 
far from saying that our decisions 
must in all cases wait on planning 
decisions, except perhaps where new 
communities are to be established. 
But where questions as to the location 
of population, industry, arterial roads, 
and so forth would, in our opinion, be 
relevant to the alteration of status or 
boundaries of an area, we shall need 
to receive the decisions, or at least 
the advice, of the competent author- 
ity before making an Order.” 


Boundary Commission Report, 1947 


In its report for 1947, the Com- 
mission recommended that the whole 
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of England and Wales, including the 
areas of the existing county boroughs, 
should be divided into new counties 
and that in future there should be 
three main types of local government 
units—counties, county boroughs, 
and county districts. The new coun- 
ties recommended by the Com- 
mission would on the whole have 
provided more satisfactory planning 
units than do the present ones. ‘“The 
planning of a county, including any 
new county borough within it, should 
clearly be regarded as one problem, 
and the responsibility for preparing 
overall development plans should 
lie with the county council. This is 
quite incompatible with the new 
county boroughs being autonomous 
authorities for all planning purposes. 
Indeed, the argument that a borough 
cannot properly be planned without 
the addition of substantial surround- 
ing areas has been strongly pressed to 
support claims for boundary exten- 
sions. We therefore suggest that in 
each county the county council 
should be the single authority re- 
sponsible for the overall plan. They 
would thus determine general policy 
in relation to such matters as main 
lines of communication, the physical 
location and size of communities, 
whether large towns or small villages, 
and the siting of green belts, major 
open spaces, and major develop- 
ments. On the other hand, within 
the framework of the overall plan, 
the preparation of the detailed plans 
of the new county boroughs should 
be left to their own councils, which 
should be responsible both for that 
work and for interim development 
and should use their own officers 
for the purpose.”’ 


Action Deferred 


In March, 1949, the Government 
stated that it would not be practic- 
abi: to introduce comprehensive 
legislation on local government re- 
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construction in the near future, and 
shortly afterwards the Commission 
was disbanded. 

As already noted, the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, went 
some way to meet the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission by making 
the county councils the plan prepar- 
ing authorities, and beyond it, by 
empowering the Minister to create 
joint planning boards, but it left the 
county boroughs entirely independ- 
ent from the counties as local plan- 
ning authorities. Also, under the 
1947 Act, the county councils plan 
and designate land for purchase and 
development or redevelopment, but 
the county district councils do the 
actual buying, site preparation, and 
other necessary development. 

The Minister acts ag a co-ordinator 
and his regional officers are in close 
touch with the local planning authori- 
ties. Nevertheless it is clear that both 
the preparation and implementation 
of development plans would be 
simplified by a reconstruction of local 
government on some such lines as 
those recommended by the Commis- 
sion. Although it would still be 
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necessary for adjustments to be made 
between the new type of local author- 
ities particularly as regards the 
implementation of plans; moreover 
the necessity for joint regional plan- 
ning would still remain. 


Evidence of Defects 


Meanwhile, planners must con- 
tinue to do their willing best under 
the present dispensation and between 
them there is good will and mutual 
understanding, even if some of their 
masters are sometimes apt to look 
askance at each other. On the whole 
the machinery of delegation from 
county to county district appears to 
be working fairly smoothly, and 
present difficulties arise more from 
shortages of money, labour, and 
materials than from defects in the 
machinery of local government. Some 
development plans already examined 
do, however, show evidence of these 
defects and when all have been sub- ° 
mitted it is probable that they will 
add forcibly to the evidence in favour 
of bringing the form and machinery 
of our admirably and devotedly 
served local government up to date. 


London Illusion (1819) 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy; 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London Town! 


But Juan saw not this: each wreath of smoke 
Appear’d to him but as the magic vapour 
Of some alchymic furnace, from whence broke 
The wealth of worlds (a wealth of tax and paper) ; 
The gloomy clouds, which o’er it as a yoke 
Are bow’d, and put the sun out like a taper, 
Were nothing but the natural atmosphere, 
Extremely wholesome, though but rarely clear. 


BYRON: Don Juan, x, 82-3. 
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HOUSING IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


I: RUSSIA 


Just back from his tour of Russia and China our Associate 
Editor reports on housing in these countries. 


USSIA’S VICTORIAN age has 

R veces and a walk round Mos- 
cow shows it. On the flight from 
Prague, after leaving Minsk there 
was scarcely a landmark to be seen 
for 500 miles. Forests interspersed 
with occasional patches of cultivation 
were all we could see as the aircraft 
flew east. And then someone spotted 
the soaring towers of Moscow’s new 
University dominating the skyline. 
As we got nearer we realized that 
this was the wedding cake to beat all 
wedding cakes, thirty-nine stories 
high and surmounted with pinnacles 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


and towers faced with gleaming white 
stone and surmounted by a five- 
pointed star over goo feet up, catching 
the sunlight as we flew past. 

On the way in from the airport it 
was possible to get a close view of this 
extraordinary building, begun in 
1949. It will accommodate 6,000 
students in their own separate rooms 
when it opens next January. 

It is one of a series of skyscrapers 
intended to change the skyline of Mos- 
cow, giving it a new shape symbolic of 
the time, as the minarets of the Krem- 
lin symbolized old Moscow. 


New apartment houses in Moscow 
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Four-story apartment houses in the mining town of Karaganda 


Fantastic Contrasts 
Moscow is a city of approximately 
five million people and at present 
covers an area of approximately 300 
square kilometres. It is a city of 
fantastic contrasts. From the fairy- 
land onions and pineapples which 
surmount the nine towers of St Basil’s 
cathedral to Le Corbusier’s pre-war 
buildings, almost the whole archi- 
tectural spectrum is to be found. But 
the most striking thing to a casual 
visitor is the enormous spaciousness 
of the main streets which are 150-200 
yards in width. All street widening 
has taken place since the revolution, 
and presumably was made possible by 
the departure of the landlords to 
another place! Whole rows of build- 
ings were pulled down. Many large 
buildings were jacked up on rollers 
and moved. I was shown a four-story 
apartment house which was sched- 
uled for demolition in a street widen- 
ing scheme. Its inhabitants objected 
so strongly that a deputation was 
eventually seen by the local authority 
—the Moscow Soviet. After discus- 


sion the demolition was cancelled 
and the building simply moved back 
fifty yards. To me it looked as though 
it had always been there. 


Housing Problem 


All over Moscow new building is 
taking place—at a seemingly incredi- 
ble rate. Most of it is either new office 
blocks or 7-10 story flats—in addition 
to the half-dozen or so skyscrapers. 
As far as I could find out there are no 
cottage type houses being built in 
Moscow although there is a standard 
rural cottage for the country areas. 
This building drive is desperately 
needed for today great areas of shacks 
and slums still remain. Indeed, 
housing is probably Russia’s biggest 
internal social problem. 

Moscow is building flats at the rate 
of approximately 35,000 per year. 
Most are of a standard two or three 
room type and although probably 
dreamland to those who come from 
shackland, they are far inferior to 
British housing. 

Rents are connected to earnings and 
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Planet News Ltd 


The assembly of factory-made parts at a*building site in Moscow 


vary between 5 per cent and 10 per 
cent of the breadwinner’s wage. How 
this was made economically possible, I 
was unable to discover in my short 
visit. Nobody could understand my 
questions on how it was all paid for. 

It is anticipated that it will take 
twenty years to solve the Moscow 
housing problem, by which time the 
city’s area will be doubled, although 
no increase in population is envisaged 
as new industry is sent elsewhere. 

Is Moscow an exception and has it 
any priority? I was told not. Later 
I was able to verify this, for in places 
like Sverdslovsk in the Urals, and 
from Omsk across Siberia to Irkutsk 
on the Outer Mongolian Border, I 
have never in my life seen such a 
fiendish building boom. 


Industrial Revolution 


Every city seems a boom town of 
the Russian Industrial Revolution. 
Irkutsk had a population of 150,000 
in 1939. Today it is over 450,000 


and the builders rush to keep pace 
with the demand. 

Novosobirsk, at the junction of the 
Trans-Siberian and Turkestan rail- 
ways, is exactly the same. This sur- 
prising town has built a vast opera 
house almost as big as the Albert Hall, 
two theatres, a huge central station, 
the answer to any nineteenth-century 
railway magnate’s prayer, and 20,000 
flats in the last two years. 

It would be easy to write about the 
things one does not like in Russia, 
The flats are unsuitable by British 
standards. Their architecture is heavy 
and ornate, like the classical Victor- 
ian. The plush furniture and curtains 
and the ornate glass-ware all reek of 
Victorianisia or an antique shop in 
Kensington. But the Russian takes a 
childlike pride in it all. 

It would be unwise to overlook 
the magnitude of Russia’s industrial 
revolution. It is Manchester in the 
early nineteenth century multiplied 
on ascale not easy to envisage. 
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PLANNING AND ORDINARY PEOPLE 


The writer considers that the present unpopularity of planners and 
planning is due to the misappropriation of the words by politicians 
and the use of obscure jargon by technicians. 


distasteful to the general public. 

Large sections of the popular 
press have made a dead set at the 
word, have put it on the black list, 
and miss few opportunities of giving it 
an ominous and sinister sound; while 
the word “‘planners”’ is almost a term 
of abuse. ‘“Touch pitch and you'll be 
defiled”’, is an old proverb; and it ex- 
plains the comparative readiness of 
ordinary people to accept shallow 
criticism of an activity that has been a 
basic part of the architect’s skill since 
men began living in cities. Ever since 
the newspaper row about Stevenage a 
few years ago, town planning has, to 
its detriment, been tainted with 
politics, and politics, as one of Kip- 
ling’s characters refiected, is ‘‘a dog’s 
game without a dog’s decencies’’. 


Preiss As a word is becoming 


Tainted Planning 


Planning has not been brought into 
disrepute by architects and town- 
planning specialists. Such professional 
men and women are technicians, too 
intent upon and interested in their 
work to inflate their ideas and am- 
bitions with the hot wind of political 
propaganda; also, they are people 
trained to think with logical lucidity, 
whose artistic perceptions are bright- 
ened and disciplined by their train- 
ing, and, because they are basically 
creative artists, they are seldom un- 
aware or intolerant of that large way- 
ward human audience which is 
sheltered and served by their work. 
Unfortunately, other people, without 
such beneficent training, have ap- 
propriated the word planning: and 


by JOHN GLOAG 


“economic’’, “‘social’’,and “political” 
planning have become associated 
with the more significant and in- 
finitely nobler functions discharged 
by the architect. The copious irrita- 
tions that often arise from the work of 
those other “‘planners”’ are a gift to 
political writers. Planners are now all 
lumped together and identified with 
humourless high-brows, intent on 
such alien activities as “social en- 
gineering”, or, in plain English, 
“pushing people around”; intel- 
lectuals who know what people 
(other people) “ought to like”, who 
hide their always excellent intentions 
behind a smoke-screen of economic, 
psychological, and sociological jar- 
gon. And it is no good trying to laugh 
it off by saying that only a reactionary 
part of the popular press encourages 
this belief; because the popular press 
is so-called because it 7s popular; its 
circulation, running into many mil- 
lions, proves that. 

Thank our stars that we have a 
popular press: one that lives and 
flourishes by pleasing its public: that 
derives its revenue from independent 
advertisers, and is not in the pocket of 
a political party or under the thumb 
of a committee of fanatics. The press 
is popular because it is free, alert, and 
stimulating, but largely because it 
speaks to people in a language they 
can understand. Not in the baby-talk 
so often used in broadcast pro- 
grammes by some superior person 
talking down (as he or she imagines) 
to the audience, but in current 
English, spiced with slang, and 
leavened with familiar clichés. But, 
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and note this all ye technicians, the 
popular press avoids technical jargon; 
and the “highbrow” planner, who 
doesn’t, can be disposed of very 
easily by any skilled writer who opens 
his attack by saying that planners 
always use long, difficult, and baffling 
words to conceal meaning. 


Temptation for Technicians 


This is a danger which the real 
planners, the only men who earn that 
description by their education and 
professional life, are apt to court, par- 
ticularly when they appear in print. 
Architects as a class are exceptionally 
articulate, and, apart from barristers, 
they can claim more able writers than 
any other profession. But jargon 
tempts them, and occasionally they 
fall. For example, in some corres- 
pondence that followed the publica- 
tion of Mr I. de Wolfe’s proposals for 
“‘The Linear House” in the Architect’s 
Journal in July last, Ruth Glass, of the 
Social Research Unit, Department of 
Town Planning, University College, 
London, criticized not only the pro- 
posals but the language used for pre- 
senting them. She said: “‘Of course, 
new ideas on house design are most 
welcome. They can hardly be of much 
use, however, unless they are des- 
cribed in plain words. There is always 
the danger that lay readers of archi- 
tectural papers, like myself, will 
suspect that a hideous jargon is the 
language of muddled thoughts.” 

Mr de Wolfe’s descriptive article 
certainly abounded in odd words and 
what Shaw once called “‘silly clever” 
phrases. He wrote about “‘the visual 
hazard of the staircase’ and “a 
degree of homescape not always 
available in a large country house’, 
and told his readers that “‘about four 
feet square of free floor is needed to 
free the living cadaver from any real 
constriction of movement. . .”” Indeed 
the tentative originality of his pro- 
posals was obscured by the prolixity 
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of the sentences he had cobbled to- 
gether. This was a pity, for his design 


obviously had something in it, though ° 


exactly what would have been difficult 
to say after reading the author’s 
account: bui admirable illustrations 
by Gordon Cullen made the idea 
comprehensible, and of course there 
were plans, for the author was 
addressing a technical audience and 
not laymen. But the architect when 
he wants to put over ideas about 
house design or town planning can’t 
always rely on the helpofillustrations: 
he may not be allowed to use them, 
and when he does he may make the 
common mistake of assuming that 
members of the general public can 
read plans. When words alone must 
do his job, they should be plain words. 
The architect with something to say 
in print may not possess what H. G, 
Wells once called ‘‘the poetic gift, the 
gift of the creative and illuminating 
phrase which alone justifies writing”, 
but he has the superlative advantage 
of having something to say about a 
subject he understands, and a simple 
statement without trimmings should 
suffice. Trimmings, fancy words, and 
“silly clever’? phrases obscure the 
meaning as much as the Scottish 
baronial nonsense obscures the func- 
tion of the Tower Bridge, which 
(again to quote H. G. Wells) is like 
‘fa stockbroker in armour’. 


The Lure of Jargon 


Now the architect and the special- 
ist in town planning can often, in all 
innocence, assume some absurd dis- 
guise, so ibat they address the public 
in print as though they were writing 
from a psychiatrist’s consulting room 
or an economist’s study. The tempta- 
tion to borrow chunks of jargon from 
psychology and economics has led 
many an architect astray; and the 
lure of ingenious terms is another 
trap for the unwary sinner, for unless 
a new or unusual word is really 
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descriptive or pleasant (and “home- 
scape” which Mr de Wolfe used is 
neither), it only fogs the reader, and 
as legibility is the first aim of typo- 
graphy, so should lucidity be the first 
aim of writing. Architecture and 
town planning have too large a 
vocabulary of sonorous and ponder- 
ous words as it is, and some have 
been invented and adopted be- 
cause they were descriptive though 
ill-sounding. What more _ hideous 
word is now in common use than 
“conurbation” ? It suggests what the 
Victorians were so fond of calling 
“nameless orgies”, but perhaps a 
hideous word was needed to describe 
a hideous disease, and one that has 
spread its disfigurement over the face 
of England. It was coined as long ago 
as 1912, by Sir Patrick Geddes, and 
has since been used as a convenience, 
though it is sad to think that it was 
conceived by one of Shakespeare’s 
countrymen. 


5II 


Conurbation is a bad word that 
has got into good hands. Even so, its 
use, like all ugly and clumsy words, 
does harm. Planning is a good word 
that has got into bad hands: it should 
never have been allowed out of the 
architect’s hands, and now it is 
abroad in the world, attached to all 
kinds of enormities (as one section of 
the press insists) or benevolences (as 
another section assures you) and the 
public is beginning to think that it 
stinks, and that belief is likely to per- 
plex and obstruct the people whose 
work really matters in the world 
today—the architects and town plan- 
ners, who are slowly repairing the 
devastation caused by one hundred 
and fifty years of blind progress. It is 
still not too late to begin openly to 
dissociate the technical operation of 
town and country planning from the 
spurious sciences, and from the 
various brands of political mendacity 
which they serve. 


Cobbett's Ideal Village 


“The houses of the village are, in great part, scattered about, and are among 
very lofty and fine trees . . . the village is a sight worth going many miles to see.” 


—R: COBBETT: Rural Rides. 





A Claim for Agriculture 


“The first three Men. . . were a Gardener, a Ploughman, and a Grazier; 
and if any man object that the second of these was a Murderer, I desire he 
would consider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our Profession, and 
turned Builder.”’ 

—ABRAHAM COWLEY: Of Agriculture. 


Unravelling Civilization ? 


“Tt is the great boast of Eloquence and Philosophy, that they first con- 
gregated men disperst, united them into Societies, and built up their Houses 
and the walls of Cities. I wish they could unravel all that they had wooven; 
that we might have our Woods and our Innocence again instead of our 
Castles and our Policies.” 

—ABRAHAM COWLEY (1618-67). 
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PLANNING FOR UNPOPULARITY 


Gloag refers to the distaste of the 

general public for the word 
“planning’’. The fear of being pushed 
around as mere pawns of the “‘social 
engineers” has produced a healthy 
reaction. Intellectuals “who know 
what people ought to like”’ have be- 
come figures of fun in Osbert Lan- 
caster’s cartoons. Planners are con- 
demned as snobs “‘who hide their 
intellect behind a smoke screen of 
sociological jargon”. But the visual 
jargon that has been used to illus- 
trate the “Cities Beautiful’? of the 
past ten years is equally to blame. 
Two of the choicest examples of the 
kind of perspective that makes the 
ordinary man run for shelter and 
causes the artist to shudder, can be 


F Gioseret IN this issue John 


by ELIZABETH MCALLISTER 


found in a recent issue of Optima’ and 
in Birmingham Fifty Years On*. 

An illustrated article on Welkom, 
a new town planned to serve the gold 
mines in the Orange Free State, 
appears in Optima. Welkom is, of 
course, a healthy contrast to the 
shanty towns of the old mining areas 
in South Africa. The layout is organ- 
ized according to a respected recipe. 
There is a Master Plan and a Civic 
Centre. There are Neighbourhood 
Units. Amenities are cared for. (Inci- 
dentally 40,000 non-Europeans are to 
be housed in a strictly separate native 

1 Optima Vol. 2. No. 1. The quarterly re- 
view of the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa. 

2 Birmingham Fifty Years On by Paul Cad- 
bury: A Bournville Village Trust Publica- 
tion, 10s. 6d. 


An impression of the future appearance of the town centre at Welkom, Orange Free State, 


An illustration from Optima. 
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New Street, Birmingham, 2002. One of the illustrations from Birmingham Fifty Years On 


township called Thabong, which 
means ‘‘Place of Joy’’.) 

Four impressive drawings accom- 
pany the article. The one repro- 
duced here shows how sad a planner’s 


cake can become at the civic 
centre. 

Equally typical of the mechanical 
approach to planning are the illus- 
trations in Birmingham Fifty Years On. 
It is more than a pity that as dis- 
tinguished an author as Mr Paul 
Cadbury has been so ill-served by his 
illustrators. He and his family have 


too close a bond with industrial and 
social progress in this country and in 
West Africa to help the anti-planners 
in this way. The book is excellent, but 
just at the time when the work of a 
few of our younger architects has 
achieved elegance, vitality, and grace, 
and is coming to be accepted by 
municipalities and private individu- 
als, it is ironical that it should be 
illustrated in the manner of a 
*“neodeon”’ nightmare. 

We look and learn why planning 
has become unpopular. 
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JERSEY: HOLIDAY 
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ISLE 


The author describes the largest and most prosperous of the 
Channel Islands and summarizes the simple legislation necessary ' 
to maintain the high standard of amenity characteristic of the 


island. 


HE VISITOR to Jersey, whilst 
| noticing the striking contrast 
between the white chalk cliffs 
of our south-eastern coast and the 
colourful granite of Corbiére, may not 
recall that the Channel Islands are in 
fact the last link in the chain which 
once connected Normandy and Eng- 
land. The depth of water separating 
this island and France is no more 
than thirty feet, and the association 
between St Michaels Mount and 
Mont St Michael is more than one of 
sentiment. 
The long and eventful history of 


by RONALD MORLING 


this small island is reflected in the 
relics of the long-extinct races of 
Neanderthal men who lived in 
Jersey about 100,000 B.C., relics of 
later eras, and the more recent 
Elizabeth Castle and Gorey Castle. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
island still bears the scars of German 
occupation. 


Administration 


Present-day administration may be 
said to be the old feudal system 
adapted to modern conditions. The 
Assembly consists of twelve senators, 


One of the island’s attractive beaches 
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Land Utilization Survey 


Jersey: Proportion of Cultivated Land 


who are appointed for a period of 
nine years (four retiring every three 
years), twelve constables—one for 
each of the twelve parishes—and 
twenty-eight deputies. These men 
are all elected by the people of the 
island and are unpaid. 


Physical Structure 


Before proceeding further it is 
necessary to make a brief reference 
to physical structure and climatic 
conditions, these factors having a 
major influence on the use of land. 

The island, measuring approxi- 
mately twelve miles by six, is a block 
of ancient rock which descends 
steeply to the sea in cliffs, the plateau 
inclining to the south. The highest 
land, which occurs in the north, 
reaches a height of 460 feet. ‘The 
plateau is dissected by a number of 
streams flowing in well wooded 
incised valleys. Granite forms all the 
corners of the island except the 
north-east, the centre is mainly pre- 
Cambrian shales and the eastern 
mainly volcanic rocks. 


The island is subjected to strong 
oceanic influences. The prevailing 
winds are westerly, rainfall is well 
distributed throughout the year, and 
annual temperature ranges are small. 
It is necessary to note the great force 
of the winds experienced here. In 
such conditions tree growth in ex- 
posed localities is faced with the 
gravest difficulties. The less sturdy 
types of outdoor plants are protected 
by the earth banks, and the less 
common stone walls, which divide 
the fields one from another. Snow and 
fog are uncommon and frosts are 
rare, occurring on an average twenty- 
seven times a year. The growing 
season is long, allowing of the double 
cropping of much land, and as the 
mean of sunshine hours is high this 
is a notable stimulant to plant life and 
agriculture in the island. Drought 
when it does occur is a grave problem. 
The average rainfall, however, is 
more than forty inches per year on 
the northerly high ground and over 
twenty-nine inches in the extreme 
south-east. 
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Services 

The population makes great de- 
mands on the water supply which is 
mainly by means of natural rainfall. 
Waterworks Valley contains two 
reservoirs, the larger of which all 
but ran dry in 1949 when the island 
was very short of water. Steps have 
now been taken to prevent a recur- 
rence and to provide an ample 
supply of water in dry spells. The 
largest reservoir holds over eighty 
million gallons of water, and another 
reservoir is in course of construction. 

t is understood that when this is 
completed there will be no further 
danger of a water shortage. 

The island has its own gas and 
electricity supply which is available 
throughout most of the area. 

Main drainage is limited to parts 
of the St Helier area but no central 
purification plant exists. Action is at 
present being taken to instal sewage 
mains in areas of the town at present 
not connected and a project is afoot 
to construct sewage disposal works 
to serve the whole island. Some 
difficulty is being experienced in the 
sinking of mains due to damage to 
structure resulting from the subsi- 
dence of the sandy sub-soil. Most of 
the streets in the town centre are very 
narrow, thus further complicating 
operations in a town already carrying 
a heavy volume of traffic both 
vehicular and pedestrian, especially 
during the busy summer months. 


Land Use 

A consideration of the main uses 
of land in the island reflects the 
importance of agriculture and market 
gardening; 67 per cent of the total 
area (28,660 acres) is under crops 
and grass. 

These figures do not present a true 
picture since some 8,500 acres are 
cropped twice a year. The actual 
area of land (crop acres) put to a 
particular use each year will there- 
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Land Utilization Survey 
Proportions of Crop Acreages 


fore be greater than would at first 
appear, amounting to nearly 28,000 
acres, giving an effective productive 
area a little smaller than that of the 
island itself. Cultivation is most 
widely developed on the plateau and 
in certain areas it is particularly 
noteworthy for the manner in which 
cultivation is pushed to the edge of 
the cliffs or extends over the low 
lands to the very shore. Jersey early 
potatoes are too well known to need 
introduction and this crop alone 
occupies 10,600 of the 27,900 total 
crop acres. Tomatoes come second 
with 3,000 crop acres. This is also 
principally a crop for export and 
Jersey now takes a large share in the 
Channel Island tomato trade. 


Employment 


The consideration of land use leads 
to factors of employment and in- 
dustry. Except in a very minor way 
Jersey has no manufactories, depend- 
ing for its prosperity almost entirely 
on agriculture and tourism. A large 
sum of money is brought in each year 
by the sale of pedigree cattle, famous 
all over the world for their beauty 
and the richness of their milk. The 
breed is probably the purest in the 
world for there has been no intro- 
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duction of outside blood for 100 years. 

The annual influx of large numbers 
of temporary labourers from France 
and Ireland to harvest the early 
potato crop is well recognized and 
may be compared with the annual 
exodus of hop-pickers from London 
into Kent each summer. 

Jersey reached its peak in numbers 
of tourists in 1949 when it welcomed 
over a quarter of a million visitors. 
There was a small decline in 1950 but 
the 1952 figures are likely to exceed 
all previous records. 


Transport 


Transport facilities comprise motor 
highways and St Peter’s Airport. St 
Helier provides a natural focus point 
for all the island’s 500 miles of roads, 
which generally speaking, traverse 
the north to south valleys whilst 
another route approximately follows 
the coast line. 

The establishment of the airport, 
opened in 1937, after several years’ 
use of the beach of St Aubin’s Bay 
where operations were possible only 
at low tide, has been fully justified. 
Since the liberation from German 
occupation the growth in the air 
service has been phenomenal. In 
1950, 178,000 passengers were car- 
ried compared with 35,000 in 1938. 


Jersey airport. There are 
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St Helier harbour provides dock- 
ing facilities, which in addition to 
handling the vast annual number of 
holiday-makers, facilitates the export 
of some 107,000 tons and about 
1,200 head of cattle per year, and 
imports amounting to approximately 
80,000 tons. 


St Helier 


On entering St Helier from the 
port the general appearance is un- 
attractive apart from the rocky 
elevation of Mount Bingham and the 
fortified height of Mount Regent. We 
might almost be looking at the com- 
mercial quarter of some such English 
seaport as Southampton on a small 
scale. At the point of exit from the 
port no attempt is made to render it 
attractive in any way. Entering the 
town one passes into a labyrinth of 
narrow streets, where the traffic is 
directed by uniformed police or 
traffic directors in “‘mufti’’. The fre- 
quent traffic blocks indicate that the 
streets were never intended for 
modern heavy volume traffic. Shops 
are good, modern, and attractive, 
but there are no buildings in the town 
of special interest architecturally or 
otherwise. Even the States and Royal 
Court are housed in a mass of un- 
interesting modern masonry. Apart 


no railways on the island 


Fox Photos 
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from a small rehousing scheme little 
new development is taking place in 
the town centre. There is nothing of 
that semi-foreign, interesting attrac- 
tiveness which distinguishes, both 
from a distance and internally, the 
much more charming Guernsey town 
of St Peter Port. 


A Deplorable Transformation 


It must unfortunately be noted that 
the conscienceless inroads of specu- 
lator—jerry and other—are rapidly 
effecting a transformation so deplor- 
able that in a very few years the largest 
and most prosperous of the Channel 
Islands may have little to distinguish 
it from those unpleasing cheap holi- 
day resorts in certain parts of the 
United Kingdom—whose layout and 
general air of vulgarity cry aloud to be 
mercifully wiped from the face of an 
outraged landscape. The appearance 
of the ‘‘beach-hut”’ along some of the 
lovely bays threatens to ruin the rural 
scene for good. In a very few cases 
“‘beach-huts” consist of not unpleas- 
ing bungalows of white masonry or 
lime-washed cement; but by far the 
greater number are mere boxes of 
wood, some hideously contrived. The 
activities of the National Trust, which 
has already succeeded in placing an 
impassable barrier round several 
localities, are directed towards pro- 
tecting the island’s wonderful scen- 
ery. Partly as a result of the activities 
of this. body legislation has recently 
been introduced. 


Simple Legislation 

Legislation, which may by stretch 
of imagination be regarded as the 
counterpart of our planning powers, 
is indeed simple. Permission is re- 
quired for building work but no 
powers exist, as such, for controlling 
changes of use. A building applica- 
tion is submitted to the Greffier of the 
States for consideration under the 
Control of Building Operations (Jer- 
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sey) Order 1948; the appropriate 
public health legislation; and, what 
interests us more particularly, the 
Preservation of Amenities (Jersey) 
Law 1952. The latter is: 

A law to make provision for the 
protection and the enhancement 
of the natural beauties of the 
island, to prevent land suitable for 
agricultural purposes from being 
put to other uses, to provide for 
orderly planning in the develop- 
ment of building land, and gener- 
ally to prevent the spoliation of the 
amenities of the island, sanctioned 
by Order of Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil on the 23rd day of May 1952. 
Maintaining and improving the 

high standard of amenity, so charac- 
teristic of the island, is achieved not so 
much by requiring the submission of 
applications in respect of the various 
forms of development as the power to 
serve notices (Article 7) requiring the 
demolition and removal of ruinous 
buildings, removal of caravans and 
any advertisement or hoarding, and 
action in respect of dumps and the 
replacement of felled trees. No com- 
pensation is payable in such cases 
but right of appeal exists. Fines up to 
£10 may be imposed on “‘any person 
who maliciously and without lawful 
authority fells, breaks, barks, roots up 
or otherwise destroys the whole or any 
part of any tree, wheresoever the 
same may be growing’’, and a fine not 
exceeding £50 may be imposed in 
respect of the unauthorized dumping 
of rubbish, refuse, or waste material. 

In practice, however, these powers 
are almost invariably instrumental 
in securing the submission of an 
application prior to the development 
taking place. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Committee is to have “regard to the 
beauty of the landscape or country- 
side, the aspect of the island from the 
land or from the sea, the general 
amenities of the locality, the desir- 
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ability of keeping the coasts of the 
island in their natural state and of 
preventing the industrialization of 
residential areas, the suitability of 
any land for agricultural purposes, 
and the economic and social needs 
of the locality or of the island, and, 
without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing, may refuse consent 
to the erection of any building where 
the Committee is of the opinion that 
the erection of any building would 
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be detrimental to, or impede the 
proper development of the locality’. 

Finally, the Committee is em- 
powered inter alia to: prepare plans 
for controlling the development of 
any part or parts of the island (no 
schemes .have yet been prepared) ; 
encourage the planting of trees; and 
generally to prepare and modify 
from time to time a policy for the 
protection and enhancement of the 
natural beauties of the island. 





That Word ‘Area’ 


“TILLOTSON”? writes: 

The trouble about nomenclature is 
that as soon as it appears to be firmly 
attached to the appropriate object, 
some child, or nitwit, or ignoramus 
who does not know the correct and 
selective name begins to use either the 
wrong word or reverts to a term of 
general description. To a child, all 
objects are “things” ; only when he is 
much older and more intelligent does 
he seize upon the exact and technical 
name. Sometimes indeed he carries 
his selectivity too far, and becomes a 
slave to a particular form of jargon— 
unintelligible to everyone except 
those who are also familiar with his 
specialized objects and their special 
names. 

There is a good case to be made for 
the pernickity purist: only by his 
efforts can nomenclature remain rela- 
tive and proper to the objects con- 
cerned. Area is anything from a 
minute space to a Sahara desert. 
PALEMON does well to suggest the use 
of both synonyms for area and also the 


use of correct names for the particular 
forms and sizes of area. In land 
measurement, why not a return to the 
use of “‘hyde” (an area of approxi- 
mately 100 acres); “furlong” not 
only for length but also for a square 
furlong, a size still or recently used in 
some parts of the country); while 
*“‘*hundred” could still be revived 
alongside PALEMoN’s sokes and 
wapentakes. “Picket piece” is not 
only a size but a shape; and is there- 
fore a useful word for describing cer- 
tain plots of land. 

Dr Alwyn Lloyd is on firm ground 
in insisting that every “‘thing”’ has its 
proper and distinctive name, as a 
particular derived from the general. 
What is the good of some excellent 
names being shown in the dictionary 
as “‘archaic” or “obsolete”, when 
other names, probably less appro- 
priate, are given labelled “mod. 
slang” ? The language is being pulled 
about by illiterates; it is necessary to 
work to retain the best, discarding 
the rest. 
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LONDON SQUARES 


ENERALLY SPEAKING a tour of 
G London squares produces an 
impression of neglect, shabbi- 

ness, or misdirected effort. 

The typical square has inherited, 
little changed, its original layout. 
This aimed at providing a secluded, 
restful space for the enjoyment of resi- 
dents. Stout iron railings surrounded 
a ring of trees and shrubs for privacy. 
The trees were preponderantly planes, 
probably planted rather closely with 
a view to that later thinning which 
somehow is never carried out. Shrubs, 
mainly lilac, privet and aucuba, 
were planted beneath. Within this 
ring a path enclosed an area of grass, 
also planted with forest trees. 

As the trees grew larger the shrubs 
beneath deteriorated. In the gaps 
which remained a few lilacs struggled 
upwards with one dim flower on top 
where the bud could be ripened by a 
ray of sun. The rest just managed to 
exist, straggling, choked with suckers, 
a mass of dried twigs and dirty foliage. 
If they received any attention it usu- 
ally consisted of clipping them into 
“pincushion” blobs. Under planes 
even privet finally succumbs to this 
treatment. Tracts of starved soil were 
progressively exposed round the mar- 
gins of the squares, parched and 
dusty in summer, muddy and squalid 
in winter. Unfortunately this unpro- 
fitable soil is no deterrent to self-sown 
elders and sycamores which multi- 
plied freely ; the sycamores sometimes 
forming miniature ‘‘forests’” and 
threatening the established trees with 
their rank growth. 


Chance for New Layout 
In the war nearly all railings were 
removed. This, with the resultant 
destruction, has promoted an entirely 
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by BARBARA ACWORTH 


fresh approach to the layout of 
squares. Unfortunately the outstand- 
ing success of the redesigning of 
Parliament and Grosvenor Squares 
has few parallels. 

Some of the most ambitious new 
squares are tragic examples of ill- 
considered expenditure. 

But wholesale transformations of 
this kind are exceptional. With the 
great majority of squares it has been 
possible to do little more than erect 
some fencing and bring the interior 
back to such varying degrees of order 
and cultivation as the funds of the 
controlling authority permit. 

Lincolns Inn Fields has been for- 
tunate; here reconditioning and 
planting are quite refreshingly unor- 
thodox, and it is most gratifying to see 
how well many new introductions 
are flourishing. Russell Square, 
which is typical of many others, pre- 
sents a less encouraging picture. 
There are whole plantations of young 
lilacs under planes where, even if they 
survive, they will never flower. 


A Modest Example 


From this study emerges the advis- 
ability of considering policies which 
would. ease the burden of upkeep 
without loss of amenity. Let us 
imagine a modest example, typical of 
innumerable spots of green on our 
maps of London. 

Fig. 1 shows it just after the war. 
The railings have gone. The grass is 
rough and patchy, with a track worn 
across by a popular short cut. Scraggy 
elders have grown up under the trees; 
with the stumps and relics of the 
original shrubs they provide lurking 
places for milk bottles, ice cream car- 
tons, and even more embarrassing 
forms of litter. The trees are the re- 
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deeming feature, but they are suffer- 
ing from neglect and overcrowding. 
Some are diseased or moribund, 
others threatened by invading syca- 
mores. 

Let us suppose that the borough 
receives a munificent donation for the 
restoration of this square. The resi- 
dents, unorganized and devoid both 
of policy and funds, are thankful to 
relinquish their liability. The officers 
of the local council are instructed to 
prepare a scheme. An assistant in the 
borough engineer’s department, who 
once spent six months in an archi- 
tectural school, is selected to do this. 
The young man has only the vaguest 
memories of what he learned of 
design and knows nothing of horti- 
culture; but he is keen and spends 
time looking, somewhat uncritically, 
at all the examples he can find to 
guide him. His achievement appears 
in Fig. 2. 


An Unsatisfactory Layout 
The total loss of the trees occasions 
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some protest; but it is pointed out 
that a lot of dead wood falls from 
them and they are probably danger- 
ous. Moreover there have been com- 
plaints of darkened windows, and 
fallen leaves make the roads slippery 
and have to be swept up. 

The design is approved, but it costs 
much more than expected and the 
borough has to pay the excess. Unfor- 
tunately this capital cost is not the 
only burden on the rates. The police 
urge that the square should be closed 
after dark. A part-time attendant has 
to be engaged to lock and unlock and 
to keep order when the gardeners are 
not there. Maintenance costs prove 
high. The complex contours of the 
grass areas make mowing difficult and 
edging a nightmare. Where the turf 
abuts on the raised bed round the 
perimeter it is impossible to use a 
machine ‘and the grass has to be cut 
by hand. The flower bed on the curv- 
ed slope down to the sunk garden 
proves difficult to maintain. The lime 
trees suck the soil dry and if watering 


Fig. 1. A London square shortly after the war 
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Fig. 2. An unsuccessful layout of the square 


is attempted, or in heavy storms, the 
earth is washed down on to the 
paving and has to be cleared away. 


The Wrong Trees 


Thenew planting of trees proves un- 
satisfactory. The limes are subject to 
aphis attack resulting in a treacly soot 
deposit on everything beneath. Skilled 
care of trees is almost a lost art and the 
intended pleaching degenerates into 
a routine annual mopheading. For 
nine months of the year the limes are 
little more than raw-fisted stumps. 
Eight new double pink cherries have 
been planted. The four in the inner 
section would eventually provide a 
little shade for seats ; but for the notice 
“Keep Off The Grass”, which is 
necessary in the circumstances. This 
notice does not deter walkers from 
their short cut straight across the 
rectangular flower beds, so ugly 
barricades have to be put along the 
grass. 


Perched bleakly on their elevation, 
the four other cherries succumb to the 
combined effects of drought and the 
cutting winds whistling down the 
side streets. After several failures they 
are not replaced. 


“Staggering” Effects 


The extensive and very costly cen- 
tral circle of squared stone paving is 
laid with the joints at some oblique 
angle to the axes of the square. Prob- 
ably the intention was to avoid too 
great formality; its effect is literally 
staggering! Seats are dotted around 
here, prams are laboriously pulled up 
and down the steps, children play 
ball and chase each other round the 
“wedding cake” in the middle. The 
shade, complained of by the few, is 
now replaced by universal glare and 
the harsh cries of children redoubled 
by echoing surfaces. 

No longer can residents boast that 
they are “‘almost in the country”; 
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shade, greeiiness, and peace are gone. 
The pitiful trees are dwarfed by sur- 
rounding buildings. 

Here is a composite and depressing 
picture of what has happened to some 
of our open spaces. 


The Alternative 


Now let us consider (Fig. 3) an- 
other way of treating this square. 

First a competent firm of tree sur- 
geons is engaged (there are not many, 
but they do exist). All seedling syca- 
mores and any obviously crowded, 
sickly, or misplaced trees are removed. 
The rest are cleared of dead wood; 
misshapen or broken boughs are cut 
back to a main stem, leaving no 
“pegs”. The large tree, of which 
some residents complained, is care- 
fully thinned and reduced in size. To 
the casual observer it remains a 
normal tree, not a series of stumps 
with sprouting tufts. 

New trees are planted, both to re- 
place war casualties and fill in gaps. 
The tulip tree, false acacia, maple, 
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and beech are varieties which suggest 
themselves as alternatives to the 
ubiquitous plane with its intractable 
leaves. 


Hedges and Fences 


Next chain link fencing is erected 
along the outside perimeter of a wide 
holly hedge. Holly grows well under 
trees providing certain precautions 
are taken. The ground beyond this 
perimeter is handed over to the 
Borough and forms an extension to 
the meagre strip of paving which 
existed outside the pre-war railings. 
This creates a new spaciousness and 
invites the placing of seats under the 
trees for the general public. After the 
initial outlay for the extra paving, 
upkeep amounts to little more than a 
twice-yearly clipping of the outside 
of the hedge. This hedge with its un- 
compromising foliage is intended not 
merely to mask the fence but to 
render it superfluous except as a litter 
guard. 

Within, a retreat remains for the 


Fig. 3. A successful way of treating the square 
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residents who have a key to the single 
gate. The path follows its original 
lines, except for a slight sharpening at 
the corners. The many seats in the 
hedge ‘‘breaks” give a sense of 
shelter and protection while offering 
choice of sun or shade according to 
the season. If funds are available it 
would be useful to have a shed for 
garden tools and deck chairs, per- 
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ture and a basin with a splash of 
bright bedding round about. 


Economy and Seemliness 


The upkeep for this garden con- 
sists only of a share of the hedge 
trimming, keeping the grass mown 
and sweeping up leaves; with such 
little pruning as is required by pro- 
perly spaced and selected trees. 






























haps incorporating a covered shelter. To sum up: Economy and seemli- A 
If the “donor” reappeared upon _ nessshould be the objects in laying out i 
the scene, the hedge by the entrance squares. Experts should be consulted n 
might be replaced by decorative iron on planting. Plans should bear a a 
railings, giving a view of some sculp- __ relation to the surrounding buildings. y 
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London at First Sight (18 19) i 
... The man who has stood on the Acropolis, 

And looked down over Attica; or he se 

Who has sail’d where picturesque Constantinople is 
Or seen Timbuctoo, or hath taken tea n 
In small-eyed China’s crockery-ware metropolis, A 
Or sat amidst the bricks of Nineveh, SI 
May not think much of London’s first appearance— c 
But ask him what he thinks of it a year hence ? y 
P 
te 


Don Juan had got out on Shooter’s Hill; 
Sunset the time, the place the same declivity 

Which looks along that vale of good and ill F 
Where London streets ferment in full activity; 


While everything around was calm and still, : 
Except the creak of wheels, which on their pivot he ' 
Heard,—and that bee-like, bubbling, busy hum 
Of cities, that boil over with their scum :— t! 
p 
I say, Don Juan, wrapt in contemplation, sl 
Walk’s on behind his carriage, o’er the summit, o 
And lost in wonder of so great a nation, U 
Gave way to’t, since he could not overcome it. b 


—BYRON: Don Juan: xi, 7-9. 
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Legal Notes 




















The main object of the Housing 
Act, 1952, is to give statutory author- 
ity for the increased subsidies an- 
nounced by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government earlier in the 
year. The Act received the royal 
assent on 1 August, but the new rates 
of subsidy apply to all houses com- 
pleted after 28 February. To that 
extent, therefore, the Act is retrospec- 
tive. In addition, the Act deals with 
three other matters of some impor- 
tance: subsidies and grants for ‘“‘tied 
houses”’, the sale of council houses, 
and the amendment of the law relat- 


ing to the compulsory purchase of 


land for housing purposes. 


“Tied Houses” 


Section 13(3) of the Housing (Fi- 
nancial and Miscellaneous Provisions) 


Act, 1946, prohibited the payment of 


subsidies under the Housing (Finan- 
cial Provisions) Act, 1938, for any 
year during which a house was occu- 
pied other than by its owner or by a 
tenant. ‘This prevented the payment 
of subsidies in respect of houses occu- 
pied under a contract of service— 
“tied houses’’—because such occu- 
pancy does not in law constitute a 
tenancy. The new Act repeals section 
13(3) of the Act of 1946. 

A similar amendment is made to 
the Housing Act, 1949, to enable im- 
provement grants to be paid in re- 
spect of tied houses so long as they are 
occupied by members of the agricul- 
tural population. The phrase “‘mem- 
ber of the agricultural population’? is 
term of art, and includes people in 
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occupations other than farming or 
horticulture—the precise definition 
may be found in section 115(2) of the 
Housing Act, 1936. 

The new Act, however, lays down 
certain restrictions on the power of 
employers to evict the occupants of 
tied houses which have been com- 
pleted since 17 April 1946, and are 
now in receipt of a subsidy under the 
Act of 1938, or which are the subject 
of an improvement grant under the 
Act of 1949. 


Sale of Council Houses 


Local authorities have had power 
under earlier Acts to sell houses which 
they have erected provided the 
Minister gave his consent and pro- 
vided also that the authority obtained 
the best price. This latter restriction is 
now repealed, and the Minister is 
given power to lay down general con- 
ditions as to the sale of council houses. 
These general conditions may include 
restrictions on the price at which the 
house may be re-sold or let and for re- 
quiring anyone who wishes to re-sell 
to offer the house first to the local 
authority; but these restrictions are to 
apply only for a period of five years 
from the date on which the local 
authority sold the house. The Minis- 
ter has now issued a circular—64/52 
—setting out the conditions on which 
he is prepared to allow houses to be 
sold 


Compulsory Purchase 


The new Act also extends the power 
of local authorities to acquire land for 
housing purposes. Under the Acts of 
1936 and 1949 land could be acquired 
for shops, recreation grounds, and 
various ancillary purposes, but such 
land had to form part of a site for the 
erection of houses. This restriction has 
now been repealed. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: IX 


Northamptonshire 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COVERS 
N an area of 578,947 acres. In 
June 1950 it was estimated 
that its population was 254,210. From 
the planning point of view its chief 
interest lies in the fact that here is a 
county which could easily serve as.a 
reception area for population de- 
centralized from the overcrowded 
conurbations. It is not too far from 
either London or Birmingham and 
several of its country towns, such as 
Brackley, Daventry, Kettering, and 
Wellingborough, are all suitable for 
expansion. Furthermore, the county 
also includes the growing new town 
of Corby. Therefore it is a county of 
planning opportunity—a key county 
in the future shape of Britain. Does 
the development plan show this ? Let 
us see. But first it is essential to des- 
cribe the broad character of the area. 
The greater part of the county lies 
between 200/600 feet above sea level. 
The highest land is to be found in the 
western and south-western areas and 
rises to 700 feet or more with a 
gradual fall towards the north-east. 
The lowlands lying on the 200 feet 
contour or below consist mainly of 
rich and extensive pastures of the 
valleys of the Rivers Nene, Welland, 
Ise, and Tove. 

The mean annual rainfall varies 
from 27-5 inches in the west and 
south-west areas to 24 inches in the 
east and north-east. 


Industries 


The industries of Northampton- 
shire, apart from the extraction of 
iron ore, are varied, but in the main 
they are concentrated in three areas. 
First there is the industrial site 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


situated along the trunk road A.6 
from the town of Desborough in the 
north-west near Market Harborough 
to Rushden in the south-east adjoin- 
ing the county boundary. Then there 
is the steel town of Corby. Finally 
there is the fringe area around the 
County Borough of Northampton. 


ns 


\ Fox Photos 
Boot and shoe manufacture is a principal 
industry 


The principal industries are: boot 
and shoe manufacture and _ allied 
leather industries, iron and _ steel, 
agriculture, engineering, clothing, 
food, and miscellaneous trades. Boots 
and shoes and allied leather indus- 
tries, together with clothing, are the 
old established manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The Northamptonshire pasture 
lands are noted for their excellent 
qualities and agriculture still remains 
one of the principal industries in the 
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Fox Photos 


Steelworks at Corby 


county, although the 1939-45 war 
brought about a marked change in 
the type of farming and more land 
was turned over to arable farming. 
The older forests of the county, 
namely Rockingham, Salcey, and 
Whittlebury have to a large extent 
been cleared for agriculture, but con- 
siderable areas of woodlands still 
remain. Private owners and the 
Forestry Commission have carried 
out extensive replanting after felling 
and clearing. Furthermore, areas 
left in hill and dale formation after 
the extraction of ironstone have been 
planted mainly with softwoods. 


Survey 


The survey discloses that the 
major planning problems fall within 
these categories: 

(i) The working of the ironstone 

field. 

(ii) The continued drift of popula- 
tion from the more remote 
rural areas, particularly in the 
south-west of the county. 

(iii) The location of housing sites. 

(iv) The lack of employment in 
light industry at Corby, es- 
pecially for women. 


(v) The provision ofsites for schools 
and playing fields. 

(vi) The improvement of the exist- 
ing road system. 

(vii) The location of the Ordnance 
Survey in the Wellingborough 
area with the resultant influx 
of population. 

(viii) The growth and movement of 
population in the area adjacent 
to the County Borough of 
Northampton. 


Proposals and Comment 


Up to now the principal method of 
iron ore extraction has been open- 
cast. The plan states that as tech- 
niques develop it is likely that more 
iron ore will be mined underground. 
Therefore the future development of 
this extremely important industry— 
and its workings—is a matter of 
speculation and the plans that are 
shown are subject to change. The 
new planning safeguards and the im- 
portance that the county council 
obviously attach to the areas being 
brought back into agricultural use 
will obviously secure a more satis- 
factory situation than in the past. 

Iron-ore, of course, has a bearingon 
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the steel town of Corby, now desig- 
nated as a new town with an ultimate 
population of 40,000 as against 
14,000 odd today. Here the need is for 
light industry employing female lab- 
our to balance the heavy steel in- 
dustry. However, more positive pro- 
posals will have to be disclosed. 

The other two examples of in- 
dustrial deficiency or unbalance are 
at Brackley and Daventry. These are 
two small towns which’ have been 
static for some time and which are 
considered suitable for expansion. 
They are in the centre of rural areas 
and could serve as suitable nuclei for 
raising the standard of amenities and 
providing alternative employment. 

However, such are the demands for 
building labour at Corby new town 
and Wellingborough (where more 
large scale development is envisaged 
with the transfer of Ordnance Survey) 
that the county council do not feel 
they can undertake the work without 
special Government action, such as 
new town designation. As Mr Mac- 
millan is not designating any more 
new towns for the moment no con- 
crete plans are shown. What then isthe 
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alternative? Mr Macmillan should 
change his mind instead of allowing 
inevitable pressures to cause further 
overcrowding in the conurbations. 

As already mentioned, Welling- 
borough, whose population is to in- 
crease by over 10,000 in the period of 
the plan, is to be the site of the Ord- 
nance Survey Department. This will 
create considerable problems in the 
area but the county council quite 
properly state that so far as is possible 
the best agricultural land will not be 
used and a density of eight to ten 
houses per acre is envisaged. 

Most areas have complete water 
and sewerage facilities and it is hoped 
to complete this work within the 
twenty-year period. The same is true 
of electricity supplies. 

Similarly there are detailed pro- 
posals for road improvement schemes 
and the continuation of the school 
building programme. 

Northamptonshire emerges as a 
competent plan. Once again the need 
is clearly shown for Government de- 
cisions now on general decentraliza- 
tion policy and the ultimate emerg- 
ence of a national plan. 


The Monkey Puzzle 


No tree better illustrates the 
chances and changes of fashion or the 
whims of popular fancy than the 
monkey puzzle, alias Chile pine, 
Araucaria araucana. Discovered about 
1780, it was ‘‘collected’’ and first 
introduced into Britain some fifteen 
years later by Archibald Menzies, 
who visited the coast of Chile with 
Captain Vancouver at about that 
time. The new species soon attracted 
attention and for some years small 
trees were in such demand by collec- 
tors that they commanded from five 
to ten guineas each. 

The monkey puzzle (to use the 
present popular name, not then 


coined) continued to rank as some- 
thing of a rarity until 1844 when a 
large supply of seed was sent home by 
William Lobb. Then it became popu- 
lar. Dallimore and Jackson’s “‘Hand- 
book of Coniferae’’ may be quoted 
verbatim not only for the historical 
points but also for sound advice: 

“It was for several years one of the 
most treasured occupants of our gar- 
dens, and became so popular that it 
was not only over-planted but planted 
in positions for which it was totally 
unsuitable, giving a most incongru- 
ous effect. Not many years ago a few 
trees were growing on the summit of 
Leith Hill in Surrey, where, amidst 
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THE TILES ARE 
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THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 





“Not for an age—but for all time’’ 
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purely British vegetation, they struck 
a most discordant note. For many 
years it has appealed to dwellers in 
suburbia where owners of small gar- 
dens have made it the centre of at- 
traction. Needless to add it is a most 
unsuitable tree for such gardens. It is 
essentially a tree for scientific col- 


gardens where it w_ll not clash with 
trees of less formal habit. When 
planted in parks it should be grouped, 
and not be mixed indiscr’m nately 
with British types and others that 
harmonize with British trees. . . At 
one period A. araucana was used as an 
avenue tree but for such a purpose it 
has a very artificial effect and for- 
tunately it has been displaced in 
modern landscape work by more 
suitable trees.” 

If we are to have monkey puzzles at 
all, might not any garden specimens 
be best fitted into strictly formal 
schemes without any other trees but 
with beds of richly-coloured flowers ? 
In short, with such bedding-out and 
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carpet-bedding systems as prevailed 
in Queen Victoria’s reign, when mon- 
key puzzles were most in fashion. And 
are not avenues among the less objec- 
tionable possibilities for this tree ? The 
avenue at Bicton in south-east Devon 
(illustrated) is possibly the best now in 
existence. Planted in 1843-4, it is 500 
yards long and has twenty-five trees 
on each side. Doubtless several other 
avenues would have been as good, 
had they been allowed to stand, but 
many were sacrificed as _ tastes 
changed, and monkey puzzle avenues 
are now few and far between. 

Great numbers of the single trees 
have also gone from small gardens 
because they darkened the house 
when they grew or were no longer 
beautiful or interesting. The chief 
trouble with the monkey puzzle is 
indicated in the word ‘“‘discordant”. 
In England the species has a most 
“unnatural” appearance so that it 
fits with no other kind of trees. 


Jj. D. U. WARD 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE CASE FOR THEM 
by LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


A compact statement of the reasons for starting new towns at 
a healthy distance from large cities, the methods adopted for 
building them in England and Wales and Scotland, and the 
administrative, economic, and social problems encountered in 
the first few years. The author, himself chairman of a new town 
development corporation, aims at “‘a balanced view of the new 
town movement, not ignoring its difficulties nor over-estimat- 
ing its scale”. Examples are given of the special problems of 
the fourteen new towns in progress under the 1946 Act. 


Price 2s. 3d. with postage 


This is the first of a series of booklets sponsored by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and published by the University of 
London Press Ltd. Orders can now be placed with local booksellers 
or the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PLASTICS IN BUILDING. By Joseph B. 
Singer, The Architectural Press, 18s. 


At the present time when so many 
building materials are difficult to ob- 
tain, the harassed architect in his 
search for substitutes often considers 
the use of plastics. The architect who 
wishes to use materials with dis- 
crimination is in something of a 
dilemma, for all the books he can find 
on the subject are either sponsored by 
advertisers who attempt to seduce 
him with acres of glossy photographs 
but give little information, or vio- 
lently technical books crammed with 
closely printed formulas which are 
intelligible only to those making a 
lifetime study of the subject. 

Mr Joseph B. Singer has rendered a 
service to architects and others in the 
building industry by writing a book 
that is readable yet at the same time 
very informative. 

The book is in four parts. The first 
part gives a general outline of the 
merits and limitations of plastics, 
and an interesting history of the 
development of the subject. Part 
two deals with plastic materials 
which are particularly suitable for 
external use. Part three deals with 
internal applications. The fourth 
part has some interesting things to say 
about the future of plastic materials. 

The usefulness of this book is ex- 
tended by a glossary of trade names 
and a comprehensive bibliography 
for those who wish to pursue the mat- 
ter further. 

In short, a most useful book that 
once read will be constantly referred 
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to and not used simply to prop up the 
drawing board. RONALD W. FURY 


SURVEYING. John Whitelaw Fun., 
AMICE. Revised by Professor Perrot, 
BA, MAI, MICE. The Technical Press 
Ltd. 2535. : 

The fact that this book has now 
reached its ninth edition says a lot 
for its usefulness. The book is designed 
not only to cover the elementary part 
of the subject but also to form a refer- 
ence book for practising surveyors. 
The thirteen chapters range from 
elementary chain work, surveying in- 
struments and their adjustment, to 
moreadvanced astronomical, marine, 
and geodetic surveys, and include an 
interesting chapter on surveying in 
dense forests and un-mapped country. 

The book has been revised to give 
details of aerial surveying and this 
section could be usefully expanded. 

Each chapter is instructive and 
meticulous almost to the point of 
fussiness. An extremely good index 
and frequent sub-headings make this 
an extremely good book for reference. 

Considering the value of this edi- 
tion it is a great pity that more care 
and attention was not paid to the 
general setting out and printing. Fora 
book of this price one expects a better 
standard. RONALD W. FURY 


PLAN. Nov./Dec. 1951. No. 6. 

This special issue of the Swiss plan- 
ning periodical Plan is devoted to the 
location of industry and its repercus- 
sions on town and regional planning. 
The main field of investigation is the 
canton of Zurich, and the fundamen- 
tal importance of the small town in 
the industrial structure of Switzerland 
is brought out very clearly. 


PROBLEME DER LANDSCHAFTSPFLEGE 
Walter Dorn, Bremen, DM 3.50. 

This contains the papers and dis- 
cussion report relating to a conference 
held in Hanover in June, 1950, and 
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devoted to the problems of landscape 
control and preservation. The subject 
is approached from varying angles by 
the various speakers, though ecolo- 
gical and meteorological considera- 
tions predominate. Large-scale affor- 
estation and hedge planting are per- 
ceived to be an essential protection 
against erosion and therefore a pre- 
requisite for any increase in food pro- 
duction. Aesthetic considerations are 
not ignored and the importance is 
stressed of adequate planning con- 
trols in order to prevent, both in town 
and country, the destruction of 
natural and man-made beauty. 


RAUM AND GESELLCHAFT. Walter 
Dorn, Bremen. 


This is a further collection of con- 
ference papers, the subject being 
sociological research at the regional 
level. Among the aspects considered 
are population changes, sexual be- 
haviour, marriage and reproduction 
rates, predominance of certain physi- 
cal characteristics and levels of intel- 
ligence, factors of social behaviour, 
political activity and allegiance. An 
appendix gives details of methods 
employed in ascertaining and chart- 
ing the relevant data. 


TYPOLOGIE DES THEORIEN DES IN- 
DUSTRIESTANDORTES. By Hans Ulrich 
Meyer-Lindemann. Walter Dorn, Bremen, 


DM 8. 


This is a scholarly study of the loca- 
tion of industry. The book comprises 
three parts. In the first part the sub- 
ject is considered as part of the general 
economic theory and the author 
analyses in chronological order the 
theories of various economists, includ- 
ing Marshall, Weber, Ritschl, and 
List. Special attention is devoted to 
the influence, on the location of indus- 
try, of transport facilities and labour 
supply. The second part seeks to eluci- 
date the manner in which theoretical 
knowledge of the subject can assist the 
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planner both at the regional and 
national levels. Both the size of indus- 
trial units and the diversification of 
production are seen to be of the ut- 
most importance in this context, par- 
ticularly if a reasonable degree of 
economic security is to be achieved. 
In the third and final part, the author 
sums up the lessons of the previous 
sections and also considers the chang- 
ed emphasis in modern industrial 
planning and development. The main 
emphasis in industry is now on pro- 
ductivity rather than on profit, and 
the location of industrial establish- 
ments is selected to serve the interests 
of the community as a whole rather 
than those of the manufacturer. 
D. G. B. 


GROSSTADTFORSCHUNG. By Elizabeth 
Pfeil. Walter Dorn, Bremen, DM 8. 
The aim of this book is to examine 
the social and psychological problems 
to which large cities give rise and to 
ascertain to what extent such cities 
command the loyalty, or at least the 
affection, of their inhabitants. The 
writer traces the origins of social sur- 
vey and shows how the earlier inves- 
tigators approached the city mainly 
from the angle of public security and 
health. After bringing the history of 
the survey up to date, she turns in the 
second part to present-day problems 
and present-day research. While ad- 
mitting that war has laid bare in the 
most ruthless fashion the perils and 
disadvantages of metropolitan life, 
she is convinced that, in Germany at 


least, the large city still exerts an | 


immense attraction, and that the in- 
habitants of devastated centres have 
made tremendous efforts and sacri- 
fices in order to rebuild them. This 
attraction she explains by the oppor- 
tunities which the large city offers 
both for the improvement of econo- 
mic conditions and for the develop- 
ment of personality through social 
and intellectual pursuits. 
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RICHTLINIEN FUR DEN SOZIALEN 
WOHNUNGSBAU DER VERSTAATLICH- 
TEN BETRIEBE. Austrian Ministry of 
Transport and Nationalized Industries. 


A number of technical instructions 
are given in this pamphlet for the 
benefit of those responsible for the 
housing activities of Austrian 
nationalized industries. _D. G. B. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. By 
A. F. Brown and H. M. Sherrard. Mel- 
bourne University Press. 635. 

We hope it is significant that a 
treatise on planning on this monu- 
mental scale is published in Australia 
—a new land that began with quite 
intelligent town plans, forgot about 
them for a century, and has immense 
opportunities of applying intelligence 
again or of being obtuse for another 
century. 

Mr A. J. Brown was one of the first 
architect-planners to work in the 
office of Mr Louis de Soissons in the 
early days of Welwyn Garden City. 
More recently he was Vernon Mem- 
orial Lecturer in Town Planning at 
the University of Sydney. His co- 
author, Mr H. M. Sherrard, an en- 
gineer, has been Lecturer in Regional 
Planning at the same university. 

In a foreword, Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie commends the Australian 
*“‘slant”’ of the book, in view of the 
distinctive characteristics of Austra- 
lian landscapes and ways of life, and 
adds that the book will be ‘‘consider- 
ably useful” in Britain, since it covers 
in an up-to-date way an exceptionally 
wide field. After a rather perfunctory 
historical section (when will planners 
learn that history is a study in itself?) 
the “components” of planning are 
dealt with in series—Zoning, Roads, 
Housing, Open Spaces, Public Ser- 
vices, Aesthetics, Mapping, and 
Neighbourhood Planning. 

Chapters follow on planning new 
towns, garden cities, and satellite 
towns, and replanning existing towns. 
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The wider subjects of regional a 
national planning, location of secon 
dary industry, and rural developmer 
are then dealt with. Finally there 2 
chapters on planning legislation a 
finance. 

A particularly good collection ¢ 
plans and photographs make 
volume, which in every way is wé 
produced, more than usually attra 
tive. 

So comprehensive a study of plan 
ning represents a great deal of hag 
work, and we hope the book will ha 
a wide circulation in Australia, ar 
that it will help in the development 
planning legislation and practice 
that continent. F. J. O. 





Planning Centre Meetings | 


Student Planning Group meetings are 

held at 6.30 p.m. at the Planning ~ 

Centre, 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, WCa2. 


Tuurspay, g October (with lan- 
tern slides): Derek Plumstead, Aria, 
MTPI (joint author of The Edinburgh | 
Plan with Sir P. Abercrombie) on” 
Plans and Their Implementation. Gilbert 
McAllister, MA, will preside. 


Fripay, 17 October (with lantern 
slides): Brian Hackett, MA,’ ARIBA, 
AMTPI, AILA (Lecturer in landscape 
architecture at the University of’ 
Durham) on Post-War Reclamation of 
Land in Holland: Its Effect on Contem- 
porary Landscape. 

TuursDAy, 23 October (with lan- 
tern slides): Derek A. W. Lovejoy, 
BA (ARCH), (HARVARD), ARIBA, SP.DIP, } 
AMTPI, AILA, on Site Planning and ® 
Landscape Design for Residential Develop-* 


ment. 


TuurspDay, 30 October: The Hon. | 
Edwin Samuel, cme (visiting Professor 
in Middle East Government and 
Administration) on The Planning of 7 
Communal Villages of Israel. 

Tuurspay, 6 November: Brenda} 
Colvin, prca, will speak on Some 
Current Projects in Landscape Develop- 
ment and Their Problems. 
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